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oO" THE edge of the White Earth Indian 
Reservation, near the lumbering town 
of Bemidji, the State of Minnesota has set aside 
a tract called Itasca State Park. Hernando de 
<< Soto Lake is in this park. This lake is the offi- 
ss . cial beginning of the Granddad of American 
Se age 7 oe : rivers—the Mississippi. Sign at left marks the 
BSIPPI BEGINS TO FLOW'DN ITS spot where Old Man River starts on his way. 
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® This shaded, babbling (hear it!) brook in 
photo below, looks like a thousand others you 
have seen. But THIS one is the Mississippi 
River as it emerges from the cluster of little 
lakes in northern Minnesota. Feeder streams 
soon swell it on its journey through the state, 


oe * 
Minnesota Tourist Bureau 


OLD MAN RIVER 


A Babbling Brook Becomes a Mighty 
Waterway, Over 2,000 Miles Long 


B* THE time the Mississippi reaches St. Paul, 300 miles from 
its source, it is wide and deep enough to carry heavy river 
traffic. The capital of Minnesota has fine modern buildings, beauti- 
ful riverside parks. The photo below, taken from the Minneapolis 
side of the river, offers a striking picture of St. Paul's skyline. At 
extreme left, by the bridge, stands the City Hall; the tallest build- 
ing. in center, is the First National Bank: the Federal Building is 
the broad white building at the right. Note paddle-wheeler at dock. 
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Ewing Galloway 


LUMBERJACKS (at left) are loosen- 
ing a log jam in the Little Fork River in Minne- 
sota. These logs will float downstream to a 
mill, to be ground into pulp or sliced into 
boards. Once the Little Lakes Country had a 
thick protection of trees. Over the years, mil- 
lions of them were chopped down for lumber. 
When a tree is chopped a new one should be 
planted, as protection for the soil. But lumber 
men in those days gave no thought to the soil. 
Today the conservation of our forests is a 
main responsibility of state and federal gov- 
ernments. Proper cutting and planting meth- 
ods will protect the soil and hold the water 
run-off in check, so as to prevent floods. 
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® When land is barren of trees. water runs 
swiftly off the slopes. placing a greater bur- 
den on the streams and rivers. When too 
much water runs off, floods result. But whether 
or not there is a flood, rain water running off 
slopes of land causes damage right there. It 
eats away little finger gullies. which become 
deeper and deeper: and carries the rich top- 
soil off the land. 


F. 8. A. phote by Lee 
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Minneapolis Civic & Commerce Association 


Within the city of Minneapolis there are eleven natural lakes. Here are three of them. 


LAND of LAKES 


11,000 in Minnesota Alone 


GES ago, a huge ice pack pushed 
across Minnesota, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin. The heavy ice 

sheet scraped the soil from the rough 
granite floor of that region. Before 
the ice melted, it had pushed great 
masses of the rich dirt south into the 
area now known as the Corn Belt. 

In Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan, the moving ice pack 
(called a glacial drift) left thousands 
of big and little hollows, scooped out 
by the tremendous weight and pres- 
sure of the ice. 

These hollows filled with water as 
the ice melted, and snow and rain 
fell. The hollows became lakes, 
swamps, or muskegs. (A muskeg is a 
partly filled lake where new muck is 
covered with bushes and grass.) 
There are 11,000 lakes in Minnesota, 
4,000 in Michigan, and 2,000 in Wis- 
consin. That is why this region is 
called the Little Lake Country, or the 
Land of Lakes. 


Happy Hunting Ground 

When the pioneers first found this 
country, it was a hunting and fishing 
paradise of the Indians.. The lakes 
were, and still are, swarming with 
fish. And the forests sheltered many 
beasts valued for their furs and meat. 
Even today, Minnesota has the only 
roving herd of caribou in the coun- 
try. But hunters now are forbidden 
to shoot caribou and moose, and may 
shoot deer only from November 15 to 
25 every other year. 

The Little Lake Country attracts 
fishermen from all over. Pike, pick- 
erel, trout, muskellunge, crappie, 
and a half dozen species of bass are 
the sportsmen’s favorites. 


Minnesota trappers bring in a half 
million pelts a year, and there are 
many commercial animal farms in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. The cold 
winter helps put thick pelts on silver 
fox, mink and other furred animals. 

The first white men who came to 
the Little Lake Country came for fur 
trading and lead mining. As more 
settlers came, they went into farm- 
ing. They farmed to raise things for 
their own use — quite the opposite 
from the “farming for market” that 
is done today. 


The Lumbering Industry 

As the nation grew, there came a 
great demand for lumber. The thick 
forests of the Little Lakes region 
were a delight to the lumberman’s 
eyes. It seemed that there were 
enough trees to last forever. So they 
chopped and sawed at a fast and 
furious rate. In one year (1899), 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
cut enough trees to make nine billion 
(9,000,000,000) board feet of lumber. 
This was 34% of the lumber cut that 
year throughout the nation. 

Now there is less lumbering, be- 
cause there are fewer trees. Wiscon- 
sin has only two billion board feet 
still standing. For a while, the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Michigan were alarmed at the dis- 
appearance of their trees. This loss 
explains why the people of those 
states are leaders in conservation 


work today. Schools in these states 
teach conservation as a regular sub- 
ject. 

These states have set aside hun- 
dreds of tracts where trees and wild- 
life may flourish. Visitors by the 
hundreds of thousands come to en- 
joy their vacations in the woodlands 
and by the lakeshores. Taking care 
of these tourists is now a major in- 
dustry in the Little Lake states. 


Scandinavians Come 

The cutting of timber in these 
states attracted the experienced 
lumberjacks of Europe, who were 
Finns, Norwegians, and Swedes. 
These people found the cool sum- 
mers, the lakes, and the forests so 
much like their homeland that they 
invited their relatives to follow 
them. 

The sort of farming which suc- 
ceeded best in this land also suited 
the Danes, Germans, and Bohemians. 
They grew corn, rye, barley, pota- 
toes, and peas. But they soon learned 
that the cool summers, the hard win- 
ters, and the thin soil were not as 
good for big-scale farming as the 
warmer Corn Belt to the south. So 
they began using more of their land 
for pasture, and for hay and grains to 
make silage (fodder made from 
whole stalks, cut up and stored in 
silos for winter use). 

When you have good pasture land 
and enough left over to grow grasses 
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and grains for silage, what do you 
do? Just as the sum of two and two 
is four, the sum of silage and pasture 
is livestock. 

Cattle can be raised for two pur- 
poses. You may keep a cow for the 
milk she gives. Or you may want to 
raise cattle to be sold and packed as 
beef. Dairy cattle and beef cattle are 
separate breeds. Any 4-H boy or girl 
could tell the difference a mile off. 

In the Little Lake region, farmers 
learned that their silage and pasture 
brought the most money if they were 
used to feed dairy (or milk) cows. 

For that reason, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota are the two leading states for 
dairy products such as milk, cheese, 
and butter. 

Along with dairy products, poultry 
and eggs are generally suited to this 
type of land. Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are also partial to turkeys. 

Potatoes, apples, raspberries, and 
sugar beets are other Minnesota prod- 
ucts. Wisconsin raises such special 
crops as hemp, flax, onions, strawber- 
ries, cabbage, cherries, and cranber- 
ries 

The metropolis of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, is the greatest flour milling 
center in the world. 

We wrote about Minnesota’s iron ore 





igo, Wivs« High School 


An 
CONSERVATIONISTS: Members 
of the Forestry Club of Antigo, Wisc., High 
School at work on the club’s 100-acre tract of 
land. Organized in 1928 in the Junior High, 
the club has planted 60,000 trees. 


mines and the port of Duluth in our 
recent Great Lakes issue 

Wisconsin is a bee-hive of manufac- 
turing centers. Topped by Milwaukee, 
a hundred cities and towns make tex- 
tiles, boots and shoes, beer, clothing, 
furniture, leather, plumbing materials, 
stoves, tires, aluminum, matches, bat- 
teries, Diese] motors, automobile bod- 
ies, farm machinery and paper and 
paper-board products 


Wisconsin’s nickname, “the Badger 
State,” has an odd origin. Years ago, 
the Wisconsin lead miners near the 
Illinois line lived in crude dugouts 
on the hillsides. The dugouts looked 
a little like the burrows’ which 
badgers dig. So the miners were called 
“Badgers.” The term, “Badgers,” once 
applied only to lead miners, is the offi- 
cial nickname of all Wisconsin people. 
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Twin barns and twin silos on prosperous Wisconsin farm. {Wise. Dept. of Agriculture & Markets) 


WISCONSIN CHEESE 
350 Million Pounds a Year 


ISCONSIN makes more than 

half the cheese made in Amer- 
ica. Between 325 and 500 million 
pounds a year have been turned out 
by Wisconsin’s 2,700 cheese factories. 
The state has 22,750 farms, and 35% 
of these sell milk to cheese factories. 
Some of the creameries (where butter 
and ice creatn are made) are co-oper- 
atives—owned and operated by groups 
of dairy farmers. 

Cheese is made from the solid mat- 
ter in milk. This solid matter (casein, 
butter-fat, sugar, calcium, and other 
elements) separates from the liquid 
when milk is allowed to stand. 

You have seen milk which has 
turned sour, with the water separated 
from the solid parts. Miss Muffet, who 
sat on a tuffet eating her curds and 
whey, was eating soured milk. The 
curds were the solid parts and the 
whey was the liquid. This separation 
takes part as the result of the action of 
bacteria which are always present in 
milk but which do not work at low 
temperatures. 

The milk can also be separated by 
adding a substance called rennet, or by 
a combination of the bacteria and the 
rennet. 

After the curds are separated, they 
are allowed to ripen. Molds, bacteria, 
and atmospheric conditions ripen the 
cheese. 

The different ways of ripening the 
cheese in different parts of the world 
create different flavors. There are 18 
main types of cheese, with more than 
200 varieties. 

You can identify different kinds of 
cheeses by their shape, color, texture, 
and flavor. 

Common American store cheese is an 
orange color, in a block shaped like a 
mill-stone. It tastes best melted on 
toast. Swiss has the same shape as 











American, but it is light yellow and 
marked with large oval holes. These 
holes are formed by bacteria which 
create gas explosions in the cheese. 

A cheese which is similar to’ Swiss 
but paler with a more delicate flavor 
is Muenster. 

The strong flavored cheeses which 
originated in Europe have also been 
successfully imitated here. The soft, 
pungent Limburger comes originally 
from Limburg, Belgium. Wisconsin to- 
day makes excellent Limburger. 

The pale Roquefort, with the blue 
molds, was first developed by accident 
in the caves of Roquefort in France. 
Other popular mold cheeses are Ital- 
ian gorgonzola and English stilton. 

Some cheese is very “temperamen- 
tal’ and must-be treated with care af- 
ter it has left the factory. Most “tem- 
peramental” of all cheeses is Camem- 
bert, a soft, smooth cheese, tart in taste, 
and put up in small packages to sell at 
10 cents each. If Camembert is too new, 
it is hard and flavorless. If it is allowed 
to stand more than two weeks, it turns 
rancid. The French and Germans still 
make the best Camembert, but Wis- 
consin Camembert has improved a 
great deal in recent years. 

Italians like to grate extremely hard 
cheeses to use them for flavoring. Par- 
mesan is the best known of the grated 
cheeses. 

Another trick with cheese is to mix 
it with different kinds of flavoring. 
Nearly all cheese, except cottage 
cheese, is salted, but some makers also 
add other ingredients. On any grocery 
counter you can find cream cheeses 
which have been mixed with Indian 
relish, olives, pimentos, or pineapple. 

Tricks like this make it possible to 
eat a different cheese every day for 
more than a year. And it is not a bad 
idea, for cheese is an excellent food. 
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Wisconsin Dept. of Agriculture and Markets 






A FLOURISHING D AIRY F ARM, in Green County. Wisconsin. Milk from this herd is delivered early every morning to nearby 


cheese factory. As it arrives. it is weighed. tested for quality. and turned into huge temporary storage vats holding 700 gallons. Here the process 
of souring it starts, which is the first step in cheese making. From this point on. methods vary slightly for different types of cheese. 
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National Cheese Institute 
Photo above shows a ripening room in a Swiss cheese factory in Wisconsin. 
Here the 150-pound “wheels” of cheese are kept under proper heat conditions. 
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Arms Race Speeds Up; 
President on a Cruise 


The Commander - in - Chief of the 
United States Navy (also the Army) 
left his home in the White House last 
week and set sail for a cruise of three 
weeks in the Caribbean Sea. “The 
Skipper,” as our Sailor President is 
sometimes called, boarded the cruiser 
Houston at Key West, Florida, after a 
week’s illness which kept him con- 
fined to the upper floor of the White 
House. He had an attack of grippe. 

Before boarding the Houston, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said that he might have 
to cut short his cruise because of re- 
ports he had received from abroad. He 
did not state what these reports were 

It is known, of course, that 





What is the President’s life like 
aboard ship? It is much like that of any 
other “flag officer.” This rank—flag of- 
ficer — is the rank a President holds 
aboard a naval vessel. 

As flag officer, President Roosevelt 
will have the Houston’s best living 
quarters—a fairly large cabin, a bath- 
room, and two small cabins. 

The large cabin will be the Presi- 
dent’s dining room and living room. 
Here he will come to read and relax, 
and to eat his meals. In the room there 


are several chairs, a table, and stand-. 


up ashtrays. A rug covers the floor, 
which is actually a steel deck. 

Off this room is a small bedroom, 
simply furnished, and the bathroom. 
The other room, equally small, is fit- 
ted as an office, with a desk, a chair, 





The President's staff will live on a 
destroyer, the Warrington, through- 
out the cruise. The Warrington is a 
larger ship than the Houston, which is 
too small to accommodate the staff. 


CHANGE IN MAP 


The newest change in the map of the 
world is in Africa. French soldiers 
have taken over a 12%-mile strip of 
coast on the Red Sea, next to French 
Somaliland. It had belonged to Italy. 

In 1935, the French Government 
ceded this land to Italy. But last De- 
cember, Premier Mussolini of Italy re- 
nounced (called off) the agreement 
under which the land had been ceded 
to Italy. Now the French are taking 
the land back. 

This strip of land is next to the Bab 
el Mandeb strait, between the Red Sea 
and the Gulf of Aden. Guns placed at 
strategic points on the coast can stop 
ships from passing through on their 
way from Europe to Asia. 

Because Italy has been de- 





the nations of Europe are 
“sitting on a powder keg.” 
They are armed for war as 
never before in their history 
One group (led by Great 
Britain and France) is trying 
to gain the advantage over 
the other (led by Germany 
and Italy) in building more 
warplanes, warships, guns, 
ammunition, and larger ar- 
mies. 

A few hours before the 
President sailed, he got word 
that France had taken pos- 
session of a strip of Italian- 
owned land along the Red 
Sea. (See story “Change in 
Map” on this page.) But 
Italy made no move to force 
the French troops out 
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manding French territories, 
the French have been afraid 
that the Italians would forti- 
fy this coast strip. Taking 
back this strip of land gives 
the French control at both 
ends of the Red Sea—at the 
Suez Canal and the Bab el 
Mandeb strait. 


5. O. R. 


(Save Our Resources) 


President Roosevelt, on 
February 16th, sent two im- 
portant messages to Con- 
gress. One dealt with keep- 
ing dirt, chemicals, and 
germs out of our lakes, 
in Collies streams, and_ waterfronts. 








More Planes for U. S. 


The European armament 
race is having a strong effect 
on our own plans. Last week, the House 
of Representatives voted, 367 to 15, to 
build 3,000 more planes, increasing the 
army's fleet to 5,500 planes. Congress 
is expected to approve plans for 
other increases in the army and navy 


Even so, our country is not trying to 
keep up with the European nations in 
the arms race. But we are spending 


more money on armaments than at any 
time in except during the 
World Wai 

President Roosevelt spent the first 


viet v 
nisvory, 


few days of his cruise in the heart of 
the area where the navy 1s carrying 


out Fleet Problem 20. This consists of 
fleet maneuvers among 140 warships 
and 600 airplanes manned by 50,000 
men and 3,000 officers. They are di- 
vided into —the Blacks and 
the Whites. The Whites pretend to at- 
tack the 1,000-mile string of Caribbean 
Islands, and the Blacks are the defend- 
ers. The Houston, with the President 
aboard, took up a position with the 
Blacks. The maneuvers are strictly 
secret 


two sides 
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“World conditions being what they are, we decided to enter 


the naval race.” 


and steel cabinets. There is just space 
enough left in the room for a secretary 
to sit. The President works at least 
four hours a day in this room. 

Like all officers on shipboard, the 
President pays about $1.25 a day for 
his meals. The meals are served from 
the officers’ mess, and the President 
pays for them out of his expense ac- 
count. 

For amusement on shipboard, the 
President has several choices: reading, 
sunning himself on deck stripped to 
the waist, sorting and pasting the 
stamps he brings with him on these 
cruises, and even going to the movies! 
The Houston movies are shown at night 
on a Cleared space on deck. 

Several members of the President’s 
Washington staff are accompanying 
him on the cruise, including stenog- 
raphers and secretaries. Among the 
staff members to accompany the Pres- 
ident is a code expert. This man has 
worked out a new code for use in the 
President’s confidential messages to 
and from the Houston. 


The other dealt with saving 
our energy resources. 

Our sources of energy in- 
clude water power, oil, coal, 
and natural gas. The National Re- 
sources Committee stated that we 
waste these resources. The President 
said we should prepare a national pol- 
icy for getting the most out of our fuels. 

He also urged that the U. S. Public 
Health Service take up the matter of 
our impure waters. It may be neces- 
sary, he said, to spend two billion dol- 
a.s, over a period of ten to twenty 
years, to keep our waters clean. 


GIRL GETS SURPRISE 

New York City’s Park Department 
holds a contest every year for young 
stamp collectors. This year Alice 
Strever, 13, received a special medal. 

“T suppose you know,” the jury said 
to her father, “that your daughter’s 
collection is worth several thousand 
dollars.” 

“It couldn’t be.” said Mr. Strever. “I 
bought it for only $100 in 1931.” 

But Alice’s collection was worth sev- 
eral thousands. It contained many rare 
items. 
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A New 5-Year Plan 
Announced by Russia 


The Soviet Union (Russia) has an- 
nounced its third Five Year Plan. 

How many houses, how much steel, 
how much oil, how many shoes, how 
much meat, etc., etc., will be produced 
for Russia’s 175 million people during 
the next five years? 

Soviet government leaders figure 
out how much they think the farms, 
factories, and mines can produce. They 
set high goals, then try to organize 
things so that the production over a 
five-year period comes up to their 
plans. 

That’s why it is called a Five Year 
Plan. In Russia, the Soviet government 
leaders have full control. Factories, 
farms, mines, stores are all under gov- 
ernment supervision. All property is 
public property. It is either owned di- 
rectly by the government, or owned 
co-operatively by groups of farmers 
and factory workers. After wages are 
paid, the money that is left is used by 
the government to build more factories, 
improve farms, homes, machinery, 
roads, etc. 


Opposite of Our System 

This system is called communism. It 
is also called socialism. 

This system of government owner- 
ship and control is the opposite of the 
system used in other countries, our 
own included. Here we believe in pri- 
vate ownership of our mills, factories, 
businesses, stores, etc. Our country 
grew rich and strong under this system, 
and that’s why we believe in it. 

In Russia, the people there had a 
problem much different than ours. 
There the millions of peasants were no 
better than slaves. Though Russia had 
great natural resources (good land, 
ore, oil, water), the old government 
under the Czar did not develop these 
resources. Too many of the people were 
living in misery, with no hope for a 
better life. 

In 1917, there was a revolution in 
Russia, and out of this revolution arose 
the believers in communism who took 
control of the government. They are 
still in control 


Many Are Executed 

To stay in power, these leaders have 
from time to time deemed it necessary 
to kill off some of their fellow leaders. 
They were opposed to some of the 
policies of the highest leader, whose 
name is Joseph Stalin. Some of the 
very highest leaders in government 
circles were accused of treason. Most 
were put to death. Some were im- 
prisoned. 

For a while it was thought that 
Stalin had killed off so many of his 
leaders that the government was in 
danger of losing its grip on the coun- 
try. But it didn’t. Stalin still is in the 
high seat. The announcement of a new 
Five Year Plan indicates that Russia 
is going right ahead with its building. 

The new Five Year Plan calls for 
new chemical factories, twice the pres- 
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LET'S ASK THEM TO COME OVER! 
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Wide World 


“THANK YOU, I am very well,” writes this German boy. who is one of thousands 
who have had to flee Germany. Photo above shows group of German boys and girls who are 
being temporarily cared for in France. Here we see them learning English. The United States 
may become the home of 10,000 German refugee children under 14 years of age, if Congress 
says O.K. Having suffered under a dictatorship, they will love and cherish our Land of the Free. 





ent amount of railroad 
new textile factories, 
farms, more oil wells. 
Oil well drilling crews from the 
United States will go to Russia to do 
the drilling, and teach Russians how to 
do it. This use of American experts 
is nothing new in Russia. During the 
past 15 years, the Soviet government 
has hired thousands of American en- 
gineers to go to Russia to install 
machinery, build dams, etc. 


equipment, 
bigger cotton 


International 
IN PARIS. these French school boys, are keen students of geography and social studies. 
Any trouble in Europe greatly concerns them. Photo above shows a young Frenchman explain- 
ing Germany’s seizure of Austria and control over Czechoslovakia. Looks familiar, doesn’t it! 


GOLDEN GATE FAIR 

The San Francisco Fair, officially 
called the International Golden Gate 
Exposition, was officially opened to the 
public last Saturday. The Fair, occupy- 
ing a 400-acre island by itself (called 
Treasure Island) in San Francisco Bay, 
will be open every day throughout the 
year. A special issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic (coming May 6th) will feature this 
fair as well as the New York World’s 
Fair (which won’t open until April 30). 
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SHOOTINGS 


Near Mussolini’s house. 

Three shootings last week in widely 
separate parts of the world made first 
page news because of their connection 
with government leaders. 

Across the street from Premier Mus- 
solini’s home, known as the Villa Tor- 
toni, an Italian guard was killed. First 
rumors were that the asssassin had in- 
tended shooting Mussolini. The guard 
approached him to see what he want- 
ed, and suddenly the man whipped out 
a revolver and killed the guard. 


Chinese official slain 

As Japan seizes control of various 
sections of China, the Japanese author- 
ities try to obtain the services of some 
well-known Chinese leader who will 
take the job of government dictator 
and run things as Japan wants them to 
be run. Such a leader is called a “pup- 
pet leader,” because he can do only 
what the Japanese government wants 
him to do. 

Tceheng Loh (pronounced Chen Lu), 
a former Chinese government official 
who joined the Japanese side, was 
made “puppet leader” of Nanking, Chi- 
nese city now under Japanese control. 


Last Sunday, a group of Chinese, 
armed with revolvers, broke into 
Tcheng Loh’s home and shot him to 
death. 

Japan is having considerable trou- 
ble of this kind, trying to impose Japa- 
nese government on Chinese people. 


Peru General killed 

General Antonio Rodriguez, a mem- 
ber of President Benavides’ cabinet in 
Peru, tried to seize the government and 
make himself dictator of Peru last 
Sunday. But he failed, and was killed 
by an officer loyal to Peru’s President. 

Just a few hours before General 
Rodriguez made his attempt to seize 
the government, he had escorted Pres- 
ident Benavides to a ship, on which 
the President was sailing for a three- 
day holiday. At the pier, General Rod- 
riguez and President Benavides em- 
braced, and bade each other farewell. 

After the ship sailed, General Rod- 
riguez went directly to the presiden- 
tial palace and tried to install himself 
as head of the government. The mili- 
tary officer in charge refused to obey 
the General’s orders. General Rod- 
riguez, according to the report, tried 
to seize the officer’s pistol. The officer 
shot the General then and there. 
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) Golden Gate 

) Mt. Van Hoevenberg 
) Villa Tortoni 

) Bab el] Mandeb 

) Nunn-Bush factory 
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| READING FOR KEEPS | 


Score yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check answers against key on opposite page. Don’t look now! 


| FOLLOWING THE HEADLINES 


(I.) Locate the places named in the left hand column by giving 
them the numbers of the places in the right hand column. (Score 10 


(II.) Check two correct words in the group at the end of the fol- 
Total 20.) 


atter by 


lowing sentence. (Score 10 each 
An important step in making cheese 
matter in milk from the liquid m 
bacteria, gas, grating, rennet. casein.) 
MINNEAPOLIS 
(I1l.) Mark the 


following sentences True (T) 


( ) Minneapolis is the capital of Minnesota 
Minneapolis is a center for river shipping. 
( ) The greatest flour mills in the world are 


(IV.) Identify the words below, from pages 3 and 13, with the 
numbered definitions which follow 


1. Lake Placid, N. Y. 
2. Italy 

3. Milwaukee 

4. San Francisco 

5. Red Sea 


My Score 





is the separation of the solid 
the action of (salt, molds, 


My Score 





or False (F.) 


in Minneapolis. 





My Score 


(Score 5 each. Total 15.) 














( ) muskeg ( ) numismatist ( ) silage 
1. A molasses barrel. 2. A coin collector. 3. Waste timber. 4. Chopped 
and fermented forage crops. 5. Fur bearing animals. 6. A mucky, partly 
filled lake 
My Score 
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Firms Pay Employees 
Minimum Annual Wage 


Suppose you applied for a job and 
you were told that the job “pays $18.” 
Would this be $18 an hour, $18 a day, 
$18 a week, $18 a month, or $18 a year? 

Most factories and business houses 
pay by the hour, by the day, or by the 
week. That is, each worker is paid so 
much for every hour he works, etc. 
He doesn’t get his pay check until the 
end of the week. Some companies pay 
their employees at two-week intervals. 

Regardless of whether an employee 
receives his pay at the end of a week 
or at the end of two weeks, his greatest 
interest is in his yearly wage. 

There are three well-known com- 
panies which have arranged to hire 
their employees on this annual basis. 
It is appropriate to mention them here 
in this “Little Lakes” issue of Junior 
Scholastic, because two of them have 
their headquarters in that region. One 
is George A. Hormel] & Co., of Austin, 
Minn., famous for their soups, canned 
ham and canned chicken. Another is 
the Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., makers of high grade shoes. 
And the third is Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, makers of something that 
floats and is 99 44/100 percent pure. 

These companies guarantee their 
employees a minimum annual wage, 
payable in 52 weekly installments. 
Thus, each employee knows what to 
expect for a year ahead, and he can 
plan his spending accordingly. 
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PLAN NOW 
TO PLAY A 








You'll be amazed how easily and quickly you 
can learn on a Martin, how much fun you can 
have playing in the school band or orchestra 
and at parties. But—be sure you have a Mar- 
tin. Built by skillful Handcraft methods, it’s 
the best—the choice of leading professional 
players all over the world. 
| See your local Martin dealer today. Let him 
explain how a Martin will help you play bet- 
ter and get ahead faster. Send now for FREE 
| Catalog —just off the press, naming instru- 
ment you play or prefer. Easy Purchase Plan. 
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No Truce in Spain, 
Though One Is Sought 


The Republican Government (Loyal- 
ists) of Spain are slow to cry “quits.” 
After losing Barcelona and being 
driven across the border into France, 
the Loyalists were expected to sur- 
render to General Franco. Rumors 
were heard everywhere that the Re- 
publican Government was ready to 
give in to General Franco at his terms. 

Despite these rumors, the Loyalists 
were still fighting four weeks after 
Barcelona’s fall. As this issue of Junior 
Scholastic goes to press, the war is 
still on. Madrid and the coast city of 
Valencia are still held by the Republi- 
can forces. For a while last week, a 
truce seemed near 

General Franco demands an “uncon- 
ditional surrender.” Easier terms are 
being sought by Republican Govern- 
ment leaders. Great Britain and France 
also want Franco to be merciful in his 
victory. These two nations have been 
in favor of a Franco victory, even 
though they know that he owes first 
allegiance to Italy and Germany. 
Great Britain and France are hoping 
that Franco, if he becomes ruler of all 
Spain, will not give Italy and Germany 
everything they ask. 

So, to keep in Franco’s good graces, 
Great Britain and France are being 
very friendly to him. At the same time, 
they would like to see a truce that is 
not too hard on the Republicans. 

The truce Great Britain and France 
would like to see includes: (1) with- 
drawal of Italian and German troops 
from Spain; (2) no foreign influence 
(Italian and German) on the new gov- 
ernment of Spain; (3) no persecution 
of the defeated Republican leaders. 


Two Government Heads 
In Europe Lose Jobs 


Two European premiers (govern- 
ment leaders) recently lost their jobs. 
One is Milan Stoyadinovitch (pro- 
nounced Mee-lawn Stoy-a-deen-oh- 
vitch) of Yugoslavia. The other is his 
neighbor, Bela Imredy (Bay-lah Eem- 
raid-ee) of Hungary. Both were the 
“strong men” of their governments. 

Both Yugoslavia and Hungary are 
worried over the danger of having to 
take orders from the German Nazis 
(the government in control of Ger- 
many, under Chancellor Hitler). Stoy- 
adinovitch, as premier of Yugoslavia, 
was not liked by the Croats, a group 
of people in Yugoslavia. The German 
Nazis were using this dislike between 
the Croats and Stoyadinovitch to win 
the favor of the Croats. 

To please the Croats, and make them 
less likely to fall victims to Nazi in- 
fluence, the Yugoslavian government 
dismissed Stoyadinovitch as premier. 

In Hungary, Imredy was dismissed 
when it was discovered that he had 
two Jewish grandparents. Imredy, of 
course, knew this, but he had kept it 
quiet. He himself was a leader in the 
persecution of Jews in Hungary. 
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HERE’S HAZEL 


Hazel Franklin, 13-year-old Eng- 
lish figure skater who has been 
performing in the United States 
this winter, got a new thrill last 
week, At Lake Placid, N. Y., in the 
Adirondack Mountains, Hazel was 
among several thousand spectators 
who saw the bobsled tryouts over 
the famous Mt. Van Hoevenberg 
bobsled run. The tryouts were held 
to decide the two-man and four- 
man bobsled teams to represent 
the U.S.A. in the 1940 Olympic 
Games. They must be held a year 
in advance because the teams must 
leave for Norway next December. 

After the races, Hazel posed for 
photographers with the winning 
four-man team. Photo at right 
shows Hazel at the wheel, in the 
seat of Robert Linney, the regular 
driver. After photographs were 
taken, Linney and his mates took 
Hazel for a short spin, over part 
of the mile and a half champion- 
ship run. Read article under pho- 
tograph below for further details 
about the Mt. Van Hoevenberg 
run 
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BOBSLEDDING 


Photo above shows a four-man bob- 
sled taking one of the 26 turns in the 
Mt. Van Hoevenberg run at Lake 
Placid, where Olympic tryouts were re- 
cently held. 

The Mt. Van Hoevenberg run was 
built in 1931 under the direction of the 
German engineer, Stanislaus Zent- 
zytzki, who also built the famous run 
in the Bavarian Alps. 

Before being used, the run is care- 
fully packed with snow, and then 
soaked with water to make a faster 
surface. Four-man_ bobsleds travel 
about a mile a minute. The sleds are of 
all-metal construction, are 11% feet 
long, and weigh nearly 500 pounds. The 
seats are ten inches off the ground. 

The rear man on the sled is the brake- 
man. If the surface is exceptionally 
fast, he must apply the brake occa- 
sionally, to prevent the sled from over- 
shooting the turns. If the driver feels 
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that the sled has too much speed, he 
signals the brakeman, and the brake is 
applied before the turn is reached. 

Championship bobsledders are not 
youngsters. For one thing, they must 
have a great deal of experience on bob- 
sleds before they can enter the big 
competitions. Another thing, the men 
must be of a heavy build. Their weight 
adds speed to the sled, and by shifting 
their weight just right on the turns, 
the men are able to get the maximum 
efficiency (best speed) out of their ride. 

One sled at a time goes down the run. 
Each is timed, a man in the control 
booth at the top telegraphing to con- 
trol booths along the route 


Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on opposite page 
(I,) 4, 1, 2, 5, 3. 
(II.) bacteria, rennet. 
Git) Fv, F, TF. 
(IV.) 6, 2, 4. 
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HOOFS IN THE DARK 





Story of a pioneer girl and her adventure with the Indians 


HEN the Woodlawns moved 
from Boston to Wisconsin just 
before the Civil War, Caddie 


was little and frail, with a mop of red- 
gold curls. “Harriet,” Mr. Woodlawn 
said to his wife, “I want to try an ex- 
periment with Caddie. Let her run 
wild with the boys. Don’t keep her in 
the house learning to be a lady. 
I would rather see her learn to 
plow than make samplers, if she 
can get her health by doing so. 
Bring the other girls up as you 
like, but let me have Caddie.” 

That suited Caddie to a T. 
With her brothers, Warren, two 
years younger, and Tom, two 
years older, she climbed trees, 
caught snakes, swam the nearby 
creeks, and even learned to 
plow! 

Like her father, Caddie grew 
fond of the Indians who lived 
near their farm. One Indian was 
a specéal friend of hers. The 
white people called him Indian 
John, and he was tall and 
bronzed to a deep copper color. 
Indian John seldom spoke to 
Caddie. He showed his affection 
by bringing her bits of oddly 
carved wood and once a doll— 
strangely shaped with a tiny 
head made of a pebble covered 
with calico. 

When the Woodlawns’ neigh- 
bors spoke of Indian massacres, 
Mr. Woodlawn said, “We need 
have no fear of attack from the 
Indians roundabouts.” But still 
the Wisconsin settlers were 
fearful. Only two years before, 
the Indians of Minnesota had 
killed a thousand white people, burn- 
ing their houses and destroying their 
crops. Other smaller uprisings through- 
out the Northwest flared up from time 
to time. Only a breath of rumor was 
needed to throw the settlers of Wiscon- 
sin into a panic. 


One night the Woodlawn family 
was eating dinner, when suddenly 
there was a sound of hoofbeats on the 


road. The hoofs sounded to the very 
door, and stopped. Then someone 
knocked on the door loudly and urgent- 
ly, and a man burst into the room. 

“I don’t want to alarm you,” he said, 
“but there’s a serious rumor going 
around. The Indians 

“Massacre!”’ breathed Mrs. 
lawn, her face going white. 

“No, Harriet, not that word,” said 
Mr. Woodlawn quietly. He went into 
another room with the frightened mes- 

This story is from Caddie Woodlawn 
by Carol Ryrie Brink. It is reprinted here 
by permission of the publishers, The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Copy- 
right 1935. 
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By Carol Ryrie Brink 


senger to talk the matter over. When 
he came back to his silent family, Mr. 
Woodlawn told them, “I am willing to 
stake my farm, and a good deal more 
besides, on the honor and friendliness 
of the Indians hereabouts. Still, we 
must keep clear heads and be ready 
for emergencies. Whatever happens, 





She was away across the field... 


the white settlers must stand together. 
The neighbors will gather here to- 
morrow.” 


Y DAYBREAK the next morning 

people began arriving at the 
Woodlawn farm from all directions. 
They came bringing what food and 
bedding they could carry. They did not 
know how soon they would dare return 
to their homes, nor whether they would 
find anything but a heap of charred 
sticks when they did return. Of course, 
school was not to be thought of, and, in 
spite of the general fear, the children 
were delighted with the unexpected 
holiday. They played “I Spy” around 
the barn and farmyard, their pleasure 
keenly edged by the nearness of dan- 
ger. 

Mrs. Woodlawn was in her element. 
She loved a gathering of people, and 
one of her great griefs in Wisconsin 
was that she saw so few outside her 
own family. Caddie tried to help get 
things in order, but after she had bro- 
ken a dish and spilled apple sauce over 
the kitchen floor, her mother told her 


that she had better run and play, and 
Caddie ran. Flinging her arms over her 
head, she let out an Indian war whoop 
that set the whole farm in an uproar 
for a moment. Women screamed. Men 
ran for guns. 

“Aw, it’s only Caddie,” said Tom, 
“letting off steam.” 

“Put a clothes pin on her 
mouth,” suggested Warren. 

But Caddie did not need a 
clothes pin now. The men with 
their guns looked too grim to 
risk another war whoop on 
them. 

The day wore slowly on, and 
nothing unusual happened. The 
children tired of their games 
and sat together in the barn, 
huddled in the hay for warmth, 
talking together in low voices. 
After dark, sentries were sta- 
tioned about the farmhouse to 
keep watch during the night. 

The second day was worse 
than the first. People were rest- 
less and undecided. Should they 
go home or should they stay on? 
The food supplies they had 
brought with them were giving 
out. They could not let the 
Woodlawns exhaust all their 
supplies in feeding them. Yet 
the redskins might only be 
waiting the moment when they 
should scatter again to their 
homes to begin the attack. It 
was a gray, dark day, not de- 
signed to lift anybody’s spirits. 
Everyone felt that the strain of 
waiting had become almost un- 
bearable. 

In the afternoon a few of the 
men went to get more supplies. Tom, 
Warren, and their father went with 
them. The others watched them go, 
fearful and yet somehow relieved to 
see any stir of life along the road. 

Caddie felt the strain of waiting, too, 
and she was impatient with the people 
who had no faith in the Indians. The 
Indians had not yet come to kill. Why 
should they come at all? Indian John 
had never been anything but a friend. 
Why should he turn against them now? 
Why should his people wish to kill 
hers? It was against all reason. Good 
John, who had brought her so many 
gifts! Why should not everyone go 
home now and forget this ugly rumor? 

“Caddie,” said Mrs. Woodlawn late 
that afternoon, “go fetch me a basket 
of turnips from the cellar, please.” Cad- 
die slipped on her coat, took up the 
basket, and went outside where the 
cellar door sloped back against the 
ground at the side of the house. She 
had to brush by a group of men to get 
into the cellar. They were talking ear- 
nestly together, their faces dark with 
anger and excitement. 
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“It is plagued irksome to wait,” one 
of them was saying as Caddie brushed 
past. 

She went into the cellar and filled 
her basket. “Yes, it’s irksome to wait,” 
she said to herself, “but I don’t know 
what they mean to do about it. They’d 
be sorry enough if the Indians came.” 

What they meant to do about it was 
suddenly plain to her as she came up 
the stairs again with the turnips. 

“The main thing to do is to attack 
the Indians first,’”’ one man was saying. 
Caddie stopped in her tracks, listening 
unashamed. 

“Yes,” said a second man. “Before 
they come for us, let us strike hard. I 
know where John and his Indians are 
camped up the river. Let’s wipe them 
out. The country would be better with- 
out them, and then we could sleep 
peacefully in our beds at night.” 

“But the rumor came from farther 
West. Killing John’s tribe would not 
destroy the danger,” objected a third 
man. 

“It would be a beginning. If we kill 
or drive these Indians out, it will be a 
warning to the others that we deal hard 
with redskins here.” 

Caddie set her basket down upon the 
stair. It suddenly seemed too heavy for 
her to hold. Massacre! Were the whites 
to massacre the Indians then? A sick 
feeling swept across her heart. Surely 
this was worse than the other. As if her 
thought had occurred to the first speak- 
er, but in a more agreeable light, he 
said: “Let them say the men of Dunn- 
ville massacree the Indians, instead of 
waiting to be massacreed!” 

“Woodlawn will be against it,” said 
the more cautious third man. 

“Woodlawn puts too much faith in 
the Indians. If we can get enough men 
to our way of thinking, we need not 
consult Woodlawn.” 

White and trembling, Caddie slipped 
past them. The men paid no attention 
to the little girl who had left her bas- 
ket of turnips standing on the cellar 
steps. They went on talking angrily 
among themselves, enjoying the sound 
of their boastful words. Caddie went to 
the barn and into the stalls. She slipped 
a bridle over the horse, Betsy’s, head. 
She was trembling all over. There was 
something she must do now, and she 
was afraid. She must warn John and 
his Indians. She was certain in her 
heart that they meant the whites no 
harm, and the whites were going to kill 
them. Good John, who had given her 
the little calico and buckskin doll with 
its coarse horsehair braids. 

Oh, for Tom and Warren now! But 
they were gone with the men for sup- 
plies. Oh, for Father, who was always 
so wise and brave! But she could not 
wait for him to come back. There was 
no use going to Mother. She would only 
cry out in alarm, and forbid her to go. 

Caddie knew where Indian John and 
his tribe had built their winter huts of 
bark. Fortunately, for the moment the 
barn was deserted. She must go while 
there was still time and before any- 
body saw her. She led Betsy to the lit- 
tle back door that opened toward the 
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river. There was only one field to cross 
there, and then she would be in the 
woods. The barn would shut off the 
sight of their departure from the house 
and road. 


Caddie flung herself on Betsy’s back 
and dug heels into her flanks. She was 
away across the field and into the drip- 
ping wood. The gray mist was turning 
into fine rain. There was still snow in 
the wood and there would be ice on the 
river. 

Clip-clop-clip sounded Betsy’s hoofs 
across the field. Straight for the river 
they went. If the ice still held, they 
could get across, and the going would 
be easier on the other side. Then the 
river stretched out before them, a long 
expanse of blue-gray ice under the 
gray sky. The ice creaked, but it was 
still sound enough to bear their weight. 
They reached the other side and scram- 
bled up the bank. Now for the woods. 
The ride was long, but at last it was 
over. Blue with cold, Caddie rode into 
the clearing where the Indians had 
built their winter huts. Now the men 
were coming out of the bark huts. More 
and more Indians kept coming toward 
her. But they were not angry, only full 
of wonder. 

“John,” said Caddie, in a strange lit- 
tle voice, which she hardly recognized 
as hers. “Where is John? I must see 
John.” 
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“John,” repeated the Indians, recog- 
nizing the name the white men had 
given to one of their braves. They 
spoke with strange sounds among 
themselves, then one of them went 
running. Caddie sat her horse, half- 
dazed, cold to the bone, but happy in- 
side. The Indians were not on the war- 
path. They were not preparing an at- 
tack. 

Indian John’s tall figure came toward 
her from one of the huts. His step was 
unhurried and his eyes were unsur- 
prised. 

“You lost, Missee Red Hair?” he in- 
quired. 

“No, no,” said Caddie, “I am not lost, 
John. But I must tell you. Some white 
men are coming to kill you. You and 
your people must go away. You must 
not fight. You must go away. I have 
told you.” 

“You cold,” said John. He lifted Cad- 
die off her horse and led her to the fire. 

“No understan’,” said John, shaking 
his head in perplexity. “Speak too 
quick, Missee Red Hair.” 

Caddie began again, slowly. She told 
how the whites had heard that the In- 
dians were coming to kill. She told how 
her father and she had not believed. 
She told how some of the people had 
become restless and planned to attack 
the Indians first. She begged John to 
go away with his tribe while there was 
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Illustrations by Kate 
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Indian John stood tall in the firelight above the little white girl. 
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{Continued from preceding page] 
still time. When she had finished, John 
grunted, and continued to sit on, look- 
ing into the fire. She did not know 
whether he had understood her. All 
about the fire were row on row of dark 
faces, looking at her steadily with won- 
der but no understanding. John knew 
more English than any of them, and 
yet, it seemed, he did not understand. 
Patiently, she began again to explain. 

But now John shook his head. He 
rose and stood tall in the firelight above 
the little white girl. “You come,” he 
said. 

Caddie rose uncertainly. She saw 
that it was quite dark now outside the 
ring of firelight, and a fine, sharp sleet 
was hissing down into the fire. John 
spoke in his own tongue to the In- 
dians. What he was telling them, she 
could not say, but their faces did not 
change. One ran to lead Betsy to the 
fire, and another brought a spotted In- 
dian pony that had been tethered at 
the edge of the clearing. 

“Now we go,” said the Indian. 

“I will go back alone,” said Caddie, 
speaking distinctly. “You and your 
people must make ready to travel west- 
ward.” 

“Red Hair has spoken,” said John. 
“John’s people go tomorrow.” He lifted 
her onto her horse’s back, and himself 
sprang onto the pony. Caddie was 
frightened again, frightened of the 
dark and cold, and uncertain of what 
John meant to do. 

“I can go alone, John,” she said. 

“John go, too,” said the Indian. 

He turned his pony into the faint 
woods trail by which she had come. It 
seemed a very long way back. But at 
last the branches no longer caught at 
her skirts. Caddie raised her head and 
saw that they had come out on the open 
river bank. She urged Betsy forward 
beside the Indian pony. 

Across the ice, through the woods, to 
the edge of the clearing they rode. 
Then the Indian pony stopped. 

Caddie drew Betsy in beside him. 
“Thank you!” she panted. “Thank you, 
John for bringing me home. Go, now. 
Go quickly.” Her frightened eyes swept 
the farmstead. It was not dark and 
silent as it had been the night before. 
Lanterns were flashing here and there, 
people were moving about, voices were 
calling 

“They're starting out after the In- 
dians!” thought Caddie. “Father hasn’t 
been able to stop them. They’re going 
to massacre.” 

She laid her cold hand on the spotted 
pony’s neck. “John!” she cried. “John, 
you must go quickly now!” 
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his horse back toward the Indian camp. 

But, before the Indian could turn 
back into the woods, a man had sprung 
out of the darkness and caught his 
bridle rein. 

“Stop! Who are you? Where are you 
going?” The words snapped out like 
the cracking of a whip, but Caddie 
knew the voice. 

“Father!” she cried. “Father! It’s me. 
It’s Caddie!” 

“You, Caddie? Thank God!” His 
voice was full of warm relief. “Hey, 
bring the lantern. We’ve found her! 
Caddie! My little girl!” 

“Oh, Father,” cried Caddie, remem- 
bering again her mission, and the last 
uncomfortable hours, “Father, don’t let 
them kill John! Don’t let them do any- 
thing bad to the Indians! The Indians 
are our friends, Father, truly they are. 
I’ve been to the camp and seen them. 
They mean no harm.” 

“You went to the Indian camp, Caro- 
line?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“That was a dangerous thing to do, 
my child.” 

“Yes, Father, but some of the men 
meant to go and kill them. I heard 
them say so. They said they wouldn’t 
tell you they were going, and you 
weren’t there. Oh, Father, what else 
could I do? The Indians are our 
friends.” 

“Is this true, John?” asked Father. 

“Yes, true,” answered John gravely. 

“My people fear yours, John. Many 
times I have told them that you are our 
friends. They do not always believe.” 

“My people foolish sometime, too,” 
said John. “Not now. They no kill 
white. Red Hair my friend.” 

“He brought me home, Father,” said 
Caddie. “You must not let them kill 
him.” 

“No, no, Caddie. There shall be no 
killing tonight, nor any more, I hope, 
forever.” 

Over her head the white man and 
the red man clasped hands. 

“I shall keep the peace, John,” said 
Father. “The white men shall be your 
brothers.” 

For a moment they stood silent, their 
hands clasped in the clasp of friend- 
ship, their heads held high like two 
proud chieftains. Then John turned to 
his pony. He gathered the slack reins, 
sprang on the pony’s back, and rode 
away into the darkness. 

“But, Father, what about our own 
men? They meant to kill the Indians. I 
heard them,” Caddie cried when John 
had gone. 

“Those men are cowards at heart, 
Caddie. Their plans reached my ears 
when I got home, and I made short 
work of such notions. They’re all going 
back to their farms tomorrow. I hope 
this will end their foolish fears about 
John and his Indians.” 

Later on, when Caddie was seated 
by the fire at home, Tom asked her, 
“Golly, Caddie, did the Indians have on 
their war paint?” Caddie shook her 
head and smiled. She was so warm and 
so happy that Indian John was really 
her friend as she had always believed. 








AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


HEN Samuel Champlain, the 
French explorer, went to Can- 
ada in 1618, he brought with 


him a 19-year-old lad named Jean Nic- 
olet. It was Nicolet’s ambition to be- 
come a missionary and to acquire ter- 
ritories for his native land. He settled 
at Berthierville, not far from Cham- 
plain’s fortress at Quebec. 

During his years there, he heard ru- 
mors of a civilized people who inhab- 
ited the “land beyond the great wa- 
ters.” Believing them to be Orientals, 





Nicolet Fires a Salute 


Nicolet set out in 1634 to cross what he 
thought was a route to India. He sailed 
up the St. Lawrence, across Lakes On- 
tario and Erie into Lake Michigan, and 
landed on a site which has since be- 
come the city of Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Before landing, Nicolet donned his 
richest silk robes in order to impress 
“the Hindu princes” who, he thought, 
would be on hand to welcome him. In- 
stead of “Hindu princes,” he saw, of 
course, a band of Winnebago Indians. 

In 1934, our country celebrated the 
300th anniversary of Nicolet’s landing, 
and a special stamp was issued for the 
occasion. The famous painting, Nico- 
let’s Landing at Green Bay, by Edward 
Willard Deeming, was chosen for the 
main panel of this stamp. (See cut 
above.) The band of Winnebagos can 
be seen at the left. One of their number 
has advanced toward Nicolet, but the 
others are huddled under a tree, ap- 
parently skeptical of Nicolet’s inten- 
tions. Nicolet’s arms are upraised, and 
in each hand he holds a pistol. The 
story is that Nicolet raised the pistols 
and shot them into the air to show the 
Indians his peaceful intentions. 

It is said that a newspaperman in 
Washington was responsible for the de- 
sign of this stamp. According to the 
story, the stamp had to be rushed 
through so that it could be placed on 
sale in time for the celebration at 
Green Bay. But the Government had 
no idea for a design to use on the stamp. 
The newspaperman heard of this, and, 
being a stamp collector himself, was 
interested enough to sketch out a de- 
sign. He clipped the Deeming picture 
from a magazine, and adapted a design 
from a European stamp that lay on his 
desk at the time. Later the artists at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
worked it out in detail. 

—ERrNEsT A. KEHR 
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Christian Science Monitor 


“I used to be a window washer.” 


SOME FUN 


Visitor 

“You, in the back of the room, what 
was the date of the surrender at York- 
town?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t? Well, let’s try some- 
thing else. Who was Mad Anthony 
Wayne?” 

“I dunno.” 

“Surely you can tell me when the 
Pilgrims landed?” 


“T dunno.” 

“You don’t! I assigned this lesson 
yesterday. Where were you last 
night?” 


“T was out at the movies with some 
of my friends.” 

“You were! And you have the au- 
dacity to stand there and tell me that! 
How do you ever expect to get pro- 
moted?” 

“Well, Miss, you see I just come in 
to fix the radiator.” 


—American Girl 


Lost, Strayed, and Stolen 
A Yankee was on a walking tour of 
Scotland. Snow had fallen and he was 
struggling on along a narrow road 
when he met a Highlander. 
“T guess I’m lost, friend,” he said. 
“Is there a reward oot for ye?” asked 
the Scot. 
“No.” 
prised. 
“Well, ye’re still lost,” said the Scot. 
—American Boy 


replied the American, sur- 


BOYS ON FRONT COVER 
The two coin collectors who posed 
for our front cover photograph are: 
Bob Earley, 12, and Bill Brounlee, 12, 
both members of the Trinity School 
Coin Club, New York City. 
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COINS FOR KEEPS 


The Hobby of Coin-collecting 


HEN primitive man found he 

needed some product which 

his neighbor had in abun- 
dance, he did not try to buy it with a 
handful of coins. Instead he offered 
something in trade, perhaps a cow, a 
weapon, or an animal skin. This trade 
or barter system was the main method 
of doing business until the 8th century, 
B.C., when coins as we know them 
were introduced. 

In order to protect himself from 
enemy tribes and wild beasts, primi- 
tive man joined forces with his neigh- 
bors, and gave up his cave for a vil- 
lage or town. This was a safer way to 
live, but it also complicated the barter 





The one-cent piece of 1799. year of 
Washington's death. It is a rare item 


today—worth as much as $1,000. 

system. In such a community, people 
were able to develop industries and 
crafts, and to buy and sell their prod- 
ucts among themselves. The number of 
products increased so greatly that man 
soon found he needed a means of ex- 
change which would be smaller and 
easier to handle than a cow or a spear 

At first he cut metal into chunks and 
bars; big chunks for big denomina- 
tions; little ones for small change. The 
chunks and bars proved clumsy to han- 
dle, so they were flattened and round- 
ed into the common coin shape. But 
shape and metal were not enough. Pic- 
tures appeared on the coins, engraved 
in the metal. Usually they were por- 
traits of the rulers and deities of the 
town or country where the coin was 
minted. Sometimes other symbols were 
used, such as animals. Some coins bore 
the date of their issue; others the name 
of the town they came from. 

Coins are produced by two methods; 
striking (using pressure on a die to 
transfer the design to the coin); and 
casting (pouring molten metal into 
molds). The making of the dies or 
molds requires the skill of an artist. 

As new coins were minted to dis- 
place old ones, people began collect- 
ing old ones for their intrinsic value 
(value of their gold, silver, or copper 
content). Collections grew up out of 
necessity, because in ancient and medi- 
eval times there were no savings banks, 
and coins were buried by their owners 
for safety. 

The earliest known collector of coins 
as a hobby was Petrarch, an Italian 
poet, who lived in the 14th century. 


Cuts of coins used by courtesy of Colonial Coin 
& Stamp Co., L. W. Schnelling, president. 


| see both sides of your Coins. 


| Lincoin Head Pennies}; Each 

2 ct. & 3 ct. Pieces 

Liberty Nickels 35¢ 

Buffalo Nickets : 

Liberty Dimes Postage 

Mercury Dimes Extra 

Washington Quarter 

Set of 3— $1.25 / Includes ) i 
Set of 6— $2.95 \ Postage f 





Today, archeologists, digging up an- 
cient ruins, are continually finding 
coins which are clues to past centuries. 

The study of coins is called numis- 
matics, from the Latin word for coin, 
numisma. Every coin has five parts: 
the side bearing the emblem (portrait 
or symbol) is called the face or ob- 
verse; the opposite side with the design 
and words is called the reverse; let- 
ters stamped around the border are the 
legend; letters in the middle, or field, 
are the inscription. 

Many collectors try to get a complete 
set of Lincoln pennies (1909-1938). A 
Lincoln penny, dated 1909 and marked 
S.V.D.B., is worth $3. The S stands for 
San Francisco where the coin was 
minted, and V.D.B. are the initials of 
its designer, Victor D. Brenner. 

Before Lincoln pennies, Indian head 
pennies were in circulation. Cent 
pieces with a Flying Eagle on the ob- 
verse side preceded the Indian head 
(1857-1858). The first U. S. pennies 
(1793-1857) had a Liberty Head. They 
were larger in size than the cent we 
use today. Half-cent coins were also 
used then. 

Nickels were issued first in 1866. If 
you are collecting them, you will find 
that the earliest nickels have an Arabic 
numeral! “5” on the reverse instead of 





Half-cent piece of 1794. It was first 
minted in 1793, when the U. S. Mint 
in Philadelphia started making coins. 


the Roman numeral “V,” as it appeared 
on the Liberty Head and Buffalo nick- 
els. The Liberty Head came out in 1883 
After 1912, its place was taken by the 
Buffalo nickel. You may not yet have 
seen one of the new Jefferson nickels 
Millions of them were recently put into 
circulation, but people seem to be hold- 
ing on to them. 
—MARGARET SYLVESTER 
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Illustrated and Cellophane 
backed cards, so you can 





8 Varieties — 


Indian Head Pennies 
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BIB and TUCK 






Jefferson Junior High has its big game of the season. 
Tucker gets his chance, and what does he do with it? 


| IUCK said it was bound to be the 

“biggest game of the year.” And 

Mom agreed. In fact, she said if 
Friday didn’t hurry up and come, so 
that Jefferson could beat Hamilton Ju- 
nior High, she might as well stop trying 
to keep house, and devote her whole 
time to basketball. Not that Mom 
wasn’t a good sport about most things, 
but just lately the Tucker’s household 
schedule had been pretty well shot, 
“warming up” for the game! 

Even Bib was in a high state of ex- 
citement, and hadn’t been able to get 
in her piano practice a single 
afternoon that week. She was 
on the committee of girls who 
were to serve refreshments to 
the players of both teams after 
the game. It took this commit- 
tee three meetings to get its 
plans made — something Mom 
Tucker could have planned in 
three minutes. 

And then there were two 
meetings of the Pepnocrats 
(the special cheering section). 
Bib never missed a pep meet- 
ing, knew every cheer—some 
upside down and backwards— 
and never missed a game. As 
to her knowledge of basket- 
ball, even Tuck had to admit 
that his sister knew a thing 
or two about the game. 


Windbreaker or Movies? 


Then there was the busi- 
ness about the “Believe-it-or- 
not” windbreaker and calot 
Bib had seen in Harper’s store 
window. She wanted them to wear to 
the game, and although Mom argued 
that in a week she'd be “sick to death 
of them” (Bib’s usual excuse for not 
wearing the “fad” clothes she fell for, 
and then tired of), and that she’d have 
to choose between them and a new 
Easter bonnet, Bib was determined. 
She even offered to give up her “soda- 
and-movies” allowance for the next 
two weeks. And Mom took her up on it. 
Bib certainly hadn’t expected that. No 
movies for two weeks? Oh, well, she 
couldn’t back down now. She got the 
windbreaker and calot! 

Tuck had been up in the air ever 
since Coach Woodside had said during 
practice Monday afternoon: “Tucker, 
you've been coming along in pretty 
good form. Might use you Friday.” 

Tuck could hardly believe his ears. 


After all, he’d only been out for bas- 
ketball this year. Even though he had 
learned a lot from Bobo Tanner in Tan- 


ner’s backyard basketball court Satur- 
day mornings, Tuck honestly hadn’t 
expected to do more than hold down 
the bench during such an important 
game as the one with Hamilton. 
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Tuck had been in several easy games 
during the season, and last week he 
played five minutes in the game with 
Burbank. Yes, he knew he was improv- 
ing. But did Coach Woodside know it? 
It seemed he did! 

After what the Coach said, Tuck was 
in a high state of jitters. Following 
regular practice each afternoon, he and 
Bo went to Tanner’s backyard, and 
there they shot goals from all angles, 
sharpening up their “eye on the bas- 
ket.” 

Even at home, everything looked like 


Drawings by Kate Tracy 





Tuck sprang like a jack-in-the-box off the bench. ... 


a basket to Tuck, and whatever he had 
in his hand was a ball. Mom Tucker 
caught him tossing fouls with her gold 
sofa pillow in the living room! 

Friday morning Tuck didn’t have to 
be called but once (a miracle), and he 
had almost finished his breakfast when 
Pop came downstairs. 

“Wish I could be there to see you 
play today,” said Pop, as he sat down 
at the table. 

“Wish I could be sure I was going to 
play,” said Tuck, nervously chewing a 
piece of toast. 

“Well, I’m going to give Bib instruc- 
tions to add a cheer for me, just in case 
the Coach puts in the best man on the 
squad. And, if he doesn’t, remember 
you can win the game even if you are 
on the bench. Don’t lose the old school 
spirit.” 

“That’s right, Pop,” said Tuck, but 
thinking that his school spirit would be 
a lot stronger if he was in the battle 
rather than on the bench. 

The team was to report in the locker 
room at 2:45. Classes had been dis- 
missed early for the big event, and the 
visiting team and followers had al- 


ready arrived in their school buses. 
After the players were dressed, they 
met with Coach Woodside for his pre- 
game talk. As they sat there, they could 
hear the cheering in the gym— 
Wicky, wacky, zacky, BUN 
We're the gang from JefferSON 
We don't walk, but we DO RUN 
Watch us—Hamilton—you'll see 
SOME FUN! 


The cheering sent tingling thrills up 
and down the spines of the players, and 
even Coach Woodside paused to let the 
effect sink in. 

Then Coach rounded off his 
“last word of advice,” and an- 
nounced the lineup. Tuck tried 
to put on a pretense of calm, 
but inwardly he was a house 
on fire. 

“Sanders,” said the Coach, 
“you're at center as usual. 
Boggs and Zambowsky at 
guard. Tanner and .. .” Here 
again the Coach paused. What 
an actor he was! He looked 
around the group, and then 
said, “Willets at the other for- 
ward.” 

Tuck took it stoically. May- 
be he’d get in later. Anyhow, 
he wasn’t so nervous now that 
the decision had been made. 

While the teams were 
warming up, Tuck had a 
chance to glance up at the 
stands. He spotted Bib first 
thing. (You couldn’t miss that 
windbreaker. What would 
girls wear next? “Believe-it- 
or-not!””) She was sitting with 
the repnocrats. Anybody could belong 
to the Pepnocrats if they would agree 
to attend meetings regularly, and learn 
the cheers and songs, and the silent 
“card cheers.” These were cheers in 
which the Pepnocrats spelled out 
words by flashing colored cards with 
letters on them. Their first cheer was 
always a handclap in special rhythm, a 
long whistle at the end, then a flash of 
the cards, spelling out— 

WELCOME HAMILTON 

It was very thrilling. 

In the excitement of the first quar- 
ter, though, Tuck almost forgot he 
wasn’t out there on the floor with the 
team. From the opening toss-up it was 
anybody’s game. Jefferson scored 6 
points in the first few minutes, but that 
was before “Flash” Nevins, Hamilton’s 
star of stars, got going. Though he was 
listed as a guard in the lineup, he was 
an all-court man. He was everywhere, 
all over the place. He could shoot left- 
handed as well as right-handed, and 
this made him especially hard to guard. 
He was far and away the best man on 
the floor. Could Jefferson stop him? 
Specifically, could Willets stop him? He 
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was Willets’ man to guard. Willets had 
never had such a tough assignment. 

“Stick with him,” Coach Woodside 
warned Willets just before the game 
started. “I’m not asking you to do any 
shooting yourself. Your big job is to 
dog Nevins, and keep him from shoot- 
ing.” 

In the first quarter, Nevins had caged 
one goal—a fancy one, and it was ex- 
cusable that Willets didn’t stop it. But 
as the second quarter wore on, Nevins 
seemed to be getting more and more 
into the open. He succeeded in getting 
eight shots at the basket, but so far he 
had made only two of them. But he 
was running wild. Hamilton had a one 
point lead, with two minutes of the half 
remaining. Shrieks and cheers! An- 
other goal by Nevins! 

Coach Woodside stood up. “Tucker,” 
he called. 

Tuck sprang like a jack-in-the-box 
off the bench, and cast off his warm-up 
jacket. He came rushing up to Coach 
Woodside. 


Stop Him, Tucker! 


“Tucker, get in there and stop that 
man Nevins. He’s only got two arms 
and two legs—same as you. For gosh- 
sakes, stop him!” 

Tuck flew to the scorekeeper. “Tuck- 
er for Willets,” he shouted. He waited 
for the scorer to sound his horn, and 
then he reported to the referee. Willets 
walked off the court and the game con- 
tinued. 

Bo Tanner had the ball out of 
bounds. He passed it to Tuck, who 
started to dribble, and almost imme- 
diately Nevins snatched it away, and 
was off on a dribble of his own. Furi- 
ous, Tuck overtook him from the rear, 
made a wild stab at the 
ball, missed it, and hacked 
Nevins’ arm in the at- 
tempt. The referee blew 
his whistle, pointed out 
Tuck, and indicated nine 
with his hands. Personal 
foul on Tucker, No. 9. 

To make matters worse, 
Nevins scored on the foul, 
and now Hamilton led 18- 
16. The half ended there. 

Tuck was miserable. In 
the locker room he 
couldn’t look anyone in 
the face. He sat with the 
group, while the Coach 
talked to them. Wasn’t 
Coach going to baw] him 
out? Finally, the Coach 
said something about it. 
“Tucker,” he said, “you 
were nervous, I know. 
You also lost your head 
when Nevins stole that 
dribble from you. In the 
first place, you shouldn’t 
have dribbled it. Both 
Tanner and Boggs were open, if you’d 
only looked before you dribbled.” 

Tuck didn’t go back in the game 
when the half was over. He sat on the 
bench, his chin in his hands. A fine bas- 
ketball player he had turned out to be. 

The third quarter was give and take 
all the way, with Hamilton taking 
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Bib sports her new “Be- 


lieve-it-or-not”™ 
breaker and calot. 


more than they gave. At the end of the 
period, the score was tied at 22-all. 
Then came the furious final quarter. 
The score see-sawed back and forth, 
first Jefferson, then Hamilton taking 
the lead. 

At 31 to 30, Hamilton leading, with 
less than a minute to play, there was a 
crash as a couple of Jeffersonites and 
Hamiltonians piled up in trying to re- 
trieve a rebound from the backboard. 
When the players had untangled them- 
selves, there was Boggs still on the 
floor. He had twisted his ankle, and had 
to be carried off. 

Now Coach Woodside looked over the 
bench. This time he wanted, not some- 
one to guard Nevins, but someone who 
might score a goal. 

“Tucker,” he called. Tuck was sur- 
prised, for he thought his doom had 
been sealed in the second quarter. 

“Tucker, all we ask of you now is to 
get your hands on that ball and score 
a goal. There’s only 30 seconds left to 
play. A field goal will win for us.” 

Tuck’s jaw was set as he reported to 
the referee. On the first play, Hamilton 
got the ball, and started “freezing” it 
to kill time. The Jefferson five rushed 
in, and Tuck snared a pass, and whirled 
it away on a dribble. Suddenly he 
stopped, remembering the dribble 
trouble he had gotten into before. 

There he was now, in the middle of 


the floor holding the ball. Only five 
seconds to play! 
“SHOOT IT! SHOOT IT! SHOOT 


IT!” Everybody was yelling. But Tuck 
was too far out. He was afraid he would 
waste it, and then all would be lost 
But something had to be done — and 
immediately! 

Knowing that he couldn’t shoot the 
whole distance with the 
usual two-hand chest 
shot, Tuck decided that, in 
an emergency, anything 
goes! So he drew the ball 
back with one hand, held 
it down low like a discus 
thrower, and swung it 
around with a mighty 
heave, letting it fly with 
all of his strength. 

Just as it left his hands, 
he lost his balance, and a 
Hamilton player crashed 
into him, knocking him 
down. Tuck’s head hit the 
floor, and he was “out” 
like a light. 

It seemed ages later, but 
it was only five minutes, 
before he came to. It was 
in the Coach’s room, and 
Tuck was lying on a mat. 
A million faces seemed to 
be looking down at him. 
There was Bib, with—oh 
—tears in her eyes! 

“Did it go in?” 
asked, fearing the worst. 

Then Tuck heard the Jefferson crowd 
yelling outside. Now he knew. 

“Tucker,” said Coach Woodside, 
“vou’re some stuff. As you went out, 
the ball went in. It was a great shot. 
Congratulations!” 

Tuck felt swell. 


wind- 


Tuck 


—Gay HEAD 





Sam Jaffe as Gunga Din. There's precious 


little of him in the film, says our reviewer. 


HITS and 
MISSES 


DVENTURE films and “westerns” 
(cowboys and Indians) have al- 
ways been popular with movie- 

goers. In the old days of the silent film, 
every other picture was a shootin’ af- 
fair out on the Great Plains or in the 
Rockies. When the talkies came, the 
producers began getting careless about 
their adventure films and “westerns.” 

But in recent weeks the producers 
have indicated a change of attitude to- 
ward the bing-bang-biff type of film. 
Here are three pretty good ones 

Gunga Din (RKO) begins with a 
crackling-good skirmish and ends with 
a thrilling rescue. In between there are 
plenty of fist fights, sword play, battles 
from ambush, a hunt for a hidden 
treasure temple, and a spine-tingling 
scene in a torture chamber. The scene 
of the story is India and the skirmishes 
are between a British regiment and a 
fierce tribe of natives, called Thugs 
(pronounced Tugs). The film takes its 
name from the poem by Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Gunga (“You’re a better man 
than I am”) Din, but there is precious 
little in the screen story about Din 
(Sam Jaffe), the faithful native water 
carrier of the regiment. There is much 
more about the three British sergeants 
(Cary Grant, Victor McLaglen, and 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr.), the funniest 
soldiers three you’ve ever seen. 

Stagecoach (United Artists) follows 
the trail of a stagecoach journey ‘“ 
Tonto, Ariz., to Lordsburg, N. M.., 
the year 1885. But those were the y Boe 
when Geronimo’s Apache Indians were 
on the rampage in the southwest. 
Dangerous days, too! Although there 
is only one actual attack (and it’s a 
whiz) near the end of the film, there is 
fear and suspense all the way. 

Jesse James (20th Century - Fox). 
Train hold-ups, bank robberies, and 
shooting scrapes are the stuff this film 
is made of. And, for the most part, 
they’re fast and exciting. The story is 
supposed to be the life of America’s 
most famous outlaw, Jesse James 
(1847-1882), but as Jo Frances James, 
his grand-daughter, who lives in Los 
Angeles, said, after seeing the picture: 
“It may be entertainment, but it isn’t 
Jesse James ... except that he did ride 
a horse.” Certainly the film paints a 
mild picture of the bandit—due, partly, 
we think, to Tyrone Power’s nice way 
of playing the part. (Hi-yo Power 
fans!) 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle 
































TWIN LAKES (Connect Them) 


LMOST 17,000 small lakes dot the countryside in Minnesota, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. In this puzzle you see eight of these lakes, which happen to be 
twin lakes. Each pair of lakes is lettered A, B, C or D. Every lake is connected 
to its twin by a stream, but the connecting streams do not touch or cross each 
other. Can you take your pencil and draw the course of these streams so that the 
four twin lakes are connected? Remember that the streams must not cross. 





ADD THE LETT-ERS 


Here is a problem in addition and subtraction in which letters are used in- 
stead of numbers. Find the word defined at the head of column A. Then strike 
out the first letter of the word you find, add “ER” to the end of the remaining 
letters of the word, and so discover the word defined in column B. Continue this 
process for all the words in the two columns. For example, here is the way No. 10 
works out. Definition A calls for a word meaning “Pain or hurt.” ACHE fits this 
requirement. Now, by striking out the first letter, “A,” and adding “ER” to the 
end of what is left—CHE—we get the answer to definition B. which calls for a 
word meaning “A shout of applause or encouragement”—CHEER. See if you can 
discover the answers to the other definitions. 


A B 

1. Not curved or level 1. More late 

2. Ability or dexterity 2. One who kills 

3. A thump or thwack 3. To bring down or reduce 

4. Exclamation of surprise 4. Feminine possessive pronoun 
5. Loud shrill ery 5. Machine for separating cream 
6. A beverage 6. Sly or malicious look 

7. To frighten 7. Achievement or public life 

8. To step or walk on 8. One who reads 

9. Interrogation or question 9. One who dislikes 
10. Pain or hurt 10. A shout of applause or encourage- 


ment 


BEFORE AND AFTER word appears immediately under it, 
. . ff p= 
There are some words in the English A symbol 
language which begin andend withthe 2, _ cra 
same letters written in the same order. 
An example of such a word isONION. 3 
Fill in the blanks in the four words on 
the right by using the same letters in 4 _ 
the same order. The definition of each 


To reduce in rank 


_— osc: SC OE ae “ete ld 


Amusement 


=> ¢§ . =e 
One who tortures 
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COININGS 


Concealed in the jumbled letters be- 
low are two expressions that are found 
on most American coins. One expres- 
sion is Latin and the other English. To 
discover what these expressions are, 
cross out one of the two letters in each 
group and write the remaining letter 
on the line above. When you have com- 
pleted this process for each word 
group, you should have the expressions 
written on the lines topping the jum- 
bled letters. 


English Term 


INi GOCGODO AW ES 
TO OR Us SO AT 


Latin Term 


HE PA LE TU OR IT BE Us Us 


Us NO NU AM 


HIDDEN COUNTRIES 


In the paragraph below, five coun- 
tries of Europe are hidden. There is one 
in each sentence. Can you locate them? 

There is no doubt about it, a lynx is 
a fierce animal. A scratch from one of its 
claws pains for along time. Hunters meet 
danger many times when they encounter 
this beast. Upon meeting them for the 
first time, some hunters half ran, certain 
that death was staring them in the face. 
If you ever see a lynx’s den, mark it 
well as a place to avoid in the future. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


The TALL TALE came out like this: 














If you steered THE GREAT LAKES 
COURSE correctly, you found the five 
Great Lakes in this order: ONTARIO, 
ERIE, HURON, MICHIGAN, SUPERIOR. 





PINS 4no RINGS 


Make your c.ass pin and ring some- 
thing to be proud of. The widest pos- 
sible selection of designs in our new 
Catalog. Send for it today. 


Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 
10 Bruce Avenue, Nortn Attleboro, Mass. 












